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EDITORIAL. 

^Ve  do  ilot  exactly  agree  with  the  reporter  of  the  Monongahela 
Valley  meeting  in  the  intimation  that  it  is  a  sign  of  no  progress  for 
teachers  and  librarians  to  separate  after  a  discussion  of  reading  by 
the  children  Avithout  reaching  a  definite  decision.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  only  decision  possible  in  this  matter  is  to  disagree 
and  the  sooner  this  is  reached  the  better.  A  great  deal  of  energy  is 
being  AA'asted  in  an  effort  to  accomplish  something  which  is  practically 
impossible. 

The  fact  is  that  AA’hile  the  public  library  and  the  school  are  parts  of 
the  educational  system  they  occupy  tAA^o  distinct  fields.  Neither  is 
subordinate  to  the  other;  they  are  on  the  same  level.  The  library 
can  never  take  the  place  of  the  school  nor  can  the  school  supplant  the 
library.  While  the  objective  point  of  the  two  is  the  same  the  lines 
folloAved  to  reach  it  are  entirely  different.  The  school  is  formal  in 
its  methods,  the  library  is  informal  in  the  extreme.  Back  of  the 
teacher  is  all  the  power  of  the  state,  back  of  the  librarian  is  nothing 
but  her  ovtl  ability^  to  persuade.  The  child  attends  school  because  he 
is  compelled,  he  attends  the  library  because  he  wishes. 

From  this  comes  a  difference  of  attitude  towards  the  child.  To  the 
educator  the  child  is  one  who  does  not  know  what  is  best  for  him  and 
who  must  be  told  and,  if  necessary,  compelled  to  do  it.  To  the  li- 
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brarian  he  does  not  know  what  is  best,  and  must  be  led  to  chose  the 
best  by  being  attracted  to  it. 

This  difference  in  attitude  was  plainly  evident  in  the  discussion 
referred  to  and  was  commented  on  by  one  of  the  speakers.  If  this 
can  be  recognized  by  both  sides  it  will  be  a  great  thing  as  then  a 
great  deal  of  energy  now  wasted  in  an  attempt  to  accomplish  some¬ 
thing  which  is  unattainable  will  be  directed  into  more  useful  direc¬ 
tions. 


LIBRARY  ADVERTISING.* 

Miss  Eleanor  Carver,  Sharon. 


Library  advertising  has  come  to  mean  not  merely  the  printed  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  merits  of  a  particular  book  or  institution,  but  that 
high  and  unusual  power  of  impressing  a  great  number  with  the  idea 
that  the  books  are  in  the  Library  for  the  use  of  the  people,  that  the 
librarian  and  her  staff  are  there  to  be  used  by  the  people,  as  it  were, 
and  that  it  is  her  business  in  life  to  do  all  she  can  for  the  pleasure 
and  benefit  of  the  same  people. 

If  we  were  only  as  full  of  resources  and  reasons  as  some  of  our 
book-agent  friends^ — ^‘Why  you  particularly  are  the  one  person  for 
whom  that  very  book  was  written” — many  are  the  men  who  might 
take  that  book  in  self  defense,  but  how  about  his  coming  to  you  again. 

Make  this  difference,  be  sure  you  have  the  right  book  and  then 
use  all  your  energies  to  have  him  try  it  just  once.  The  ‘‘just  once” 
is  the  difficult  step,  for  after  you  have  once  gained  the  confidence  ot 
man,  woman  or  child,  it  takes  much  to  shake  it,  but  once  lost  how 
seldom  it  can  be  recovered.  In  this  connection  I  am  reminded  of  a 
story  told  me  by  a  borrower  at  our  own  library.  As  she  was  leaving 
the  library  she  passed  two  little  boys  coming  in,  one  of  whom  volun¬ 
teered:  “Oh,  I  hope  it’s  the  one  with  glasses,  she  always  gives  me  a 
good  book.”  “I  don’t,  I  hope  it’s  the  other  one,  she  always  smiles.” 
So  smiles  may  sometimes  be  as  good  an  advertisement  as  some  care¬ 
fully  prepared  campaign. 

Advertising,  like  charity,  should  begin  at  home,  but  like  charity 
should  not  stop  there.  Tell  the  people  who  come  to  the  library  of  some 
of  the  attractive  things  you  have  of  which  they  know  nothing.  Take 
time  to  talk  to  your  patrons,  find  out  their  hobbies,  their  worries  or 


*Paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Monongahela  Valley  Library  Association, 
May  13,  1909. 
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their  work  then  you  will  be  in  a  position  to  suggest  something  they 
are  sure  to  like.  This  takes  time  and  may  not  be  practical  in  a  large 
library  but  we  have  found  it  is  in  a  smaller  place  where  you  can  learn 
to  know  individually,  your  patrons ! 

The  boy  tells  the  other  fellow  of  the  good  book  he  has  read — the 
woman  talks  at  the  sewing  society  or  the  literary  club — we  have  quite 
a  number  of  such  in  our  tovm — of  the  book  which  has  made  such  an 
impression  on  her  or  has  helped  in  some  quandary  or  from  which  she 
has  been  able  to  gather  all  the  knowdedge  necessary  to  add  much  to 
the  club ’s  enjoyment, — the  man  recommends  to  his  friend  the  book  on 
furniture  making,  steel  or  gardening  he  found  in  the  library — so  the 
charity  begun  goes  on  its  ever  widening  circle. 

We  tall?:  to  the  men  and  women  of  our  aims,  ideas  and  hopes,  try  to 
interest  them,  to  make  them  feel  the  library  is  theirs  and  that  much 
of  its  success  depends  upon  them. 

Asking  one  man  the  other  day  what  he  would  consider  the  best  way 
to  get  at  him,  if  he  were  not  a  user  of  the  library,  he  brought  forth  this, 
idea — that  lists  of  subjects,  not  books,  should  be  published,  and  that 
these  subjects  be  not  steriotyped  but  unusual  ones,  as  the  workingman 
often  has  ideas  outside  his  daily  business,  and  in  such  a  list  every  one 
would  find  something  to  excite  his  curiosity  and  make  him  think  of 
possible  things  that  might  be  found  at  the  library. 

One  young  boy  thought  the  best  way  to  advertise  the  library  was 
to  give  out  the  announcement  that  hereafter  two  books  of  fiction  would 
be  issued  on  one  card  on  Saturdays,  and  immediately  asked  if  he  could 
choose  his  now. 

We  make  it  generally  understood  that  if  the  library  cannot  cover 
the  subject  matter  desired,  we  will  make  every  possible  effort  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  required  information.  Just  here  we  have  had  many  occa¬ 
sions  to  appreciate  the  co-operative  spirit  among  our  library  neigh¬ 
bors.  When  such  material  is  received  we  immediately  send  word  to 
the  person  interested  by  telephone,  if  possible,  or  by  note.  If  a  book 
is  bought  that  has  been  recommended  by  anyone,  a  card  is  sent  that 
person  and  as  many  others  as  we  feel  would  be  interested,  saying  that 
the  book  is  in  the  Library. 

When  buying  books  we,  of  course  like  every  one  else,  think  of  some¬ 
body  or  a  number  of  bodies  who  may  make  use  of  them  and  when  one 
of  those  same  somebodies  comes  into  the  library,  attention  is  called  to 
the  books  and  we  tell  them  we  had  them  in  mind  in  selecting  that  book 
and  give  them  a  reason  therefor.  It  is  always  flattering,  we  all  know, 
to  be  thought  of  and  flattery  goes  quite  a  long  way  with  many  people. 

From  six  to  eight  of  the  new  non-fiction,  as  it  comes  in,  are  ar- 
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ranged  as  attractively  as  possible,  on  the  top  of  our  catalogue  case  and 
many  books  go  from  there  to  people  who  do  not  ordinarily  read  non¬ 
fiction.  The  books  most  popular  are  the  illustrated  ones.  As  one  busy 
woman  said  the  other  day.  ^'You  can  learn  lots  just  from  the  pic¬ 
tures  when  you  donh  have  time  to  read  it  all.”  Then  there  is  an¬ 
other  shelf  right  m  the  midst  of  the  fiction  where  books  on  varied  sub¬ 
jects  are  placed  and  yet  agahi  under  the  bulletin — just  now  on  Gar- 
denmg — is  a  rack  of  books  on  the  same  subject. 

Lists  of  oiu'  new  books  are  placed  m  the  bowHng  alleys  and  billiard 
rooms. 

"When  the  assistant  first  went  down  with  them,  the  man  in  charge, 
who  is  a  most  interestinsr  character  and  seldom  ever  reads  anvthing- 
but  the  sporting  page,  demanded : 

‘'Y’hat  do  you  want  those  down  here  for?”  When  she  explained 
that  we  thought  perhaps  some  of  the  men  who  came  in  here  might 
pick  one  up,  get  interested  in  some  title  and  come  up  to  the  library  for 
the  book,  he  growled.  ‘Af  he  was  given  to  book  readin’  where  else 
would  he  go?  Yes.  you  can  leave  them  this  time,  but  I  won’t  have 
the  place  cluttered  up,”  and  we  have  continued  to  leave  them. 

In  approaching  the  public  directly,  the  newspapers  are  used — ^we 
have  two  dailies  and  one  has  given  us  a  comer  just  above  the  so¬ 
ciety  items — ^two  columns  wide  and  depth  according  to  the  amount  of 
material  submitted.  Here  we  print  lists  on  special  subjects — Hu¬ 
morous  things,  not  teo  personal,  that  have  happened  in  our  own  or 
another  library — annotations  of  some  of  the  interesting  things  in 
print — limited  lists  as  ^‘Twelve  good  books  for  the  school  girl” — 
^'Stories  popular  among  the  men” — ‘^Ten  different  women  at  the 
Hbrarv  who  tell  vou  how  to  make  srood  things  to  eat” — the  effort 
being  to  have  different  things  each  time  as  this  appears  regularly  each 
Saturdav. 

k 

When  enough  new  books  have  been  gathered  to  make  a  list  it  is 
printed  simultaneously  in  both  papers  and  one  of  them  saves  the 
type  and  prints  it  in  bulletin  form  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  a  hundred. 
These  are  distributed  to  our  patrons  who,  by  saving  back  numbers, 
can  have  a  primitive  catalogue  of  the  later  additions  to  the  librai7;\ 

Our  papei’s  are  always  anxious  for  anything  we  can  give  them  and 
are  very  generous  with  their  space  while  never  making  a  charge. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN  TO  THE  COMMLNITY.* 


^Iiss  Lucy  D.  Waterman,  Titusville. 


When  I  saw  this  subject  facing  me,  I  was  inclined  to  do  what  is 
done  in  the  first  families — change  the  subject:  then  I  concluded  that 
the  program  people  knew  better  than  I  what  they  wanted,  and  I 
didn't  change  it. 

As  to  the  facts,  there  will  be  relations,  “whe'r  or  no  or  not"  as  a 
dear  old  lady  used  to  say.  We  are  going  to  have  some  kind  of  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  community ;  how  shall  we  go  to  work  to  make  it  the  sane, 
wholesome,  friendly  thing  it  ought  to  be  ? 

I  think  the  librarian  has  a  chance  that  no  other  worker  in  the 
small  town  has  for  disinterested  work.  We  may  not  do  it  just  as  we 
wanted  to.  or  in  accordance  with  any  cherished  plans,  but  truly,  is 
there  anything  that  can  prevent  our  benefitting  the  commimity  if 
we  have  that  aim? 

The  native  of  the  town  who  takes  a  library  position  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  knowledge — intimate,  useful  knowledge,  like  that  of  IMiss 
Hagar,  of  Burlington,  which  included  the  library  connection  of  more 
than  one  generation  of  readers  and  was  so  remarkable. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  stranger  has  the  advantage  of  ignorance, 
which  makes  it  easier  to  be  truly  democratic.  For  a  while,  too,  one 
has  a  splendid  reason  for  not  giving  names  to  any  agent,  for  one  can't 
possibly  know  the  names  of  all  the  professional  men  in  town  “of  a 
certain  income,  who  have  children  over  nine  vears  old." 

The  stranger  who  begins  to  be  a  libra rv  servant  to  a  new  community 
may  be  confused  for  a  while.  It's  something  like  acquiring  a  whole 
family  of  relations-in-law  at  once,  but  it  won't  last.  The  children, 
who  will  come  to  the  library  as  soon  as  there  is  anything  to  offer  them. 

ft  ft 

will  soon  know  you  and  point  you  out  to  one  another  on  the  street, 
as  “the  lady  that  fives  in  the  fibr'y."  And  as  people  seem  seldom  to 
speak  of  knowing  the  library,  you  will  be  proud  and  glad  to  have 
them  saving  that  thev  know  the  librarian. 

ft  w  ft 

Both  the  stranger  and  the  native  have  the  common  ground  of  in¬ 
terest.  I  believe  the  backbone  of  the  ideal  relation  of  the  librarian  to 
her  community  is  interest.  It  makes  the  interest  more  vital  for  us 
now  and  then  to  stop  and  think  what  the  term  “the  public"  means. 
It  means  the  milkman,  the  mayor,  your  dressmaker,  the  minister  (I 


*Paper  read  at  the  North  Western  Pennsrlvania  Library  Instirate.  June  17, 
1909. 
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am  growing  as  alliterative  as  Winston  Churchill,  hut  you  don’t  have 
to  make  book  numbers)  and  Mr.  Broum’s  adopted  son  and  you  and 
me !  We  are  in  a  position  to  give  to  every  jDart  of  this  great,  nice, 
provoking  public — which  is  not  a  bad  thought  to  lean  on  in  the  days 
Avhen  you  are  discouraged.  There  will  be  such  days,  you  know. 
Human  nature  has  not  yet  been  made  over. 

When  I  had  that  remarkable  impulse  to  change  the  subject  I  was 
thinking  I  would  just  talk  about  compensation  days.  I  mean  that 
kind  of  day  that  starts  wrong,  with  one  trying  thing  follo^ving  an¬ 
other,  but  in  which,  too,  come  happy  bits  of  fortune,  all  unlooked  for ; 
and 


When  the  flirters  flirt  their  loudest,  and  the  notices  fall  dorrn 
And  the  minor’s  registration  can’t  be  found, 

And  the  very  general  reader  has  monopolized  your  Poole, 

Till  you  almost  feel  you’d  like  him  to  be  drowned. 

Gently  in  steals  Compensation,  in  some  tributary  form. 

Saying  ‘  ‘  Mother  liked  the  book  you  chose  her  last  ’  ’ 

Or,  ‘M’d  like  to  send  some  violets,  we  shall  cut  this  afternoon,” 
O,  your  trouble  seems  to  vanish  very  fast! 

Now,  you  entered  as  a  stranger,  but  you’re  staying  as  a  friend 
And  though  the  boys  stick  gum  upon  the  shelf. 

You  can  serve  a  little  longer,  on  that  Compensation  thought; 
Ah,  don’t  you  And  that  this  is  so  yourself? 


PERIODICAL  EXCHANGE. 

The  Free  Library  Commission  has  begun  a  periodical  exchange, 
through  which  it  hopes  to  be  of  service  to  the  bbraries  of  the  State. 
The  plan  is  for  libraries  to  send  us  the  duplicate  magazines  which 
they  do  not  w^ant,  for  us  to  pass  on  to  those  who  can  make  use  of 
them.  In  this  way  we  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to 

(1)  Supply  missing  numbers  vdth  which  to  complete  volumes  for 
binding ; 

(2)  Supply  complete  volumes  to  fill  gaps  in  sets; 

(3)  Enable  small  and  new  libraries  to  get  more  or  less  complete  sets 
of  periodicals. 

The  numbers  not  used  as  above  vdll  be  sent  to  places  where  they 
will  be  used  by  people  otherwise  cut  off  from  books.  Those  wliich 
contain  articles  useful  in  reference  work  will  be  kept  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  such  use.  It  is  hoped  in  these  ways  to  put  to  use  the 
great  amount  of  valuable  literature  which  is  almost  a  burden  at 
present. 


Among  others  we  have  at  present  the  following  complete  volumes 
which  we  will  be  glad  to  give  to  libraries  wishing  them : 

American  Review  of  Reviews,  vols.  8  to  12,  17,  19,  24  to  36. 

Century,  vols.  24.  28  to  32,  37  to  45,  47  to  50,  52  to  56,  58  to  74. 

Cosmopolitan,  vols.  13  to  16,  18  to  36,  38. 

There  are  also  many  odd  numbers  of  these  periodicals.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  those  we  have  but  the  others  have  not  yet  been  sorted 
out. 

Libraries  are  invited  to  let  us  know  what  they  need  and  we  will 
try  to  help  them.  Preference  will  be  given  to  those  which  agree  to 
Rind  the  volumes  for  permanent  use. 

One  of  our  libraries  needs  the  following  to  complete  sets :  Scribner, 
for  May,  1892  ;  Forum,  for  ^larch  to  August,  1889  ;  Harper’s  Monthly, 
vol.  90.  Can  anyone  help? 


PENNSYLVANIA  AT  THE  A.  L.  A. 

Allegheny. 

Braddock. 

Miss  Egbert, 

Miss  Stevenson. 

Elizabeth. 

Easton. 

Homestead. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Stevens. 

Pittsburgh. 

'  Miss  Emily  Beale, 

]\Iiss  Faith  Smith, 

Miss  Alice  Hazeltine. 
Harrisburg. 

Mr.  Thomas  L.  ^Montgomery,  IMr.  and  Mrs.  L.  R.  Kelker, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Sheetz,  iMiss  Anna  A.  MacDonald, 

Miss  Helen  U.  Price. 

Philadelphia. 

!Miss  Alice  B.  Kroeger,  Drexel  Institute, 

IMiss  Helen  Rex  Keller,  Drexel  Institute, 

Miss  Emma  R.  Engle,  Free  Library, 


Mr.  E.  E.  Eggers. 

Mr.  Charles  Lamb, 

Miss  IMary  Jones. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Marx. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Stevens, 

Mr.  H.  AY.  Craver, 

Miss  Clara  Howard, 
Miss  Charlotte  AYallace, 
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Miss  Sarah  Godding,  Free  Library, 

Miss  Emma  K.  Neisser,  Free  Library, 

Miss  Rose  G.  Stewart,  Free  Library, 

Dr.  E.  J.  Nolan,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

Scranton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Carr. 


Miss  Alice  R.  Eaton. 


Titusville. 


NEW  LIBRARIES. 

Eleven  new  libraries  have  been  opened  in  Pennsylvania  during  the 
past  few  months.  The  list  is  given  below  with  the  time  of  establish¬ 
ment  : 

Union  City,  November,  1908. 

Wellsville,  November,  1908. 

Apollo,  December,  1908. 

Chester,  January,  1909. 

Lawrenceville,  January,  1909. 

Emlenton,  February,  1909. 

Grover,  April,  1909. 

Lancaster,  April,  1909. 

Saltsburg,  May,  1909. 

Paoli,  May,  1909. 

Parker,  May,  1909. 

Paoli. 

The  library  at  Paoli  was  opened  for  public  use  early  in  May.  The 
town  hall  is  used  as  a  library  room  and  vdth  attractive  book  shelves, 
tables  and  chairs,  makes  a  suitable  house  for  the  library.  The  people 
of  Paoli  have  given  liberally  of  time,  money  and  books  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  undertaking.  Mr.  W.  S.  Roney,  one  of  the  leaders  in  this 
movement  is  acting  librarian.  There  are  about  four  hundred  books 
and  also  a  traveling  library  from  the  State. 

It  is  located  in  the  business  center  of  the  town  and  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  more  books  of  a  popular  character,  promises  to  take  its  place 
among  the  educational  and  recreational  institutions  of  the  town. 

Parker. 

The  library  at  Parker  was  opened  the  first  week  in  May  vdth  a  col¬ 
lection  of  about  seven  hundred  volumes.  The  greater  part  of  the 
books  were  a  part  of  the  old  “Oil  Exchange  Library”  which  dated 
back  to  the  days  of  the  oil  discoveries  in  this  region. 
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The  library  room  is  the  one  used  by  the  town  council  for  its  meet¬ 
ings  and  belongs  to  the  town. 

Saltshiirg. 

The  Free  Public  Librarj^  of  Saltsburg  was  opened  for  use  on  May 
1st,  with  almost  four  hundred  volumes.  All  of  the  books  had  been 
donated  by  the  people  of  the  tovm  and  community.  It  is  housed  in  the 
old  post  office  building  which  is  centrally  located  and  had  been  made 
most  attractive  by  fresh  wall  paper,  new  paint  and  new  shelves — all 
donations  from  the  business  men  of  the  town. 

Great  interest  was  manifested  in  its  success  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  books  were  dravm  out  proved  the  need  of  such  an  institu¬ 
tion. 

Miss  E.  M.  Pearce  was  chosen  librarian,  and  under  her  care,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  liberal  interest  of  the  people,  it  promises  to  be  a  great 
success. 


FIELD  NOTES. 

Allegheny. 

The  Carnegie  Library  at  Allegheny  is  making  some  important 
changes  in  its  work.  The  circulating  department  is  to  be  made  very 
largely  an  open  shelf  collection  instead  of  relying  on  an  open  shelf 
room  of  relatively  small  capacity  to  meet  this  need.  They  are  also 
making  a  change  in  the  charging  sj^stem  to  render  the  methods  more 
efficient. 

Apollo. 

The  librarA"  at  Apollo  has  more  than  doubled  its  collection  of  books 
since  its  opening  six  months  ago. 

Chester. 

The  West  End  Library  of  Chester  has  added  more  than  a  thousand 
books  since  its  opening  six  months  ago.  These  have  been  almost  en¬ 
tirely  gifts. 

Couder  sport. 

Miss  Dorothy  D.  Lyon  has  resigned  her  position  as  librarian  of  the 
Coudersport  Library  Association.  Miss  Lyon  has  given  much  to  the 
development  of  this  library  and  her  loss  will  be  much  felt. 

Danville. 

Miss  Marj^  Wetzell,  librarian  of  the  Thomas  Beaver  Free  Library 
was  married  in  April  to  Mr.  Curry. 
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Meadville. 

Tlie  Meadville  Public  Library  has  just  finished  a  process  of  reor¬ 
ganization.  The  work  was  done  by  a  graduate  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School. 

Morrisville. 

The  young  ladies  of  Morrisville  who  are  contributing  their  ser¬ 
vices  for  the  library  are  also  reorganizing  their  methods.  The  library 
has  been  re-accessioned,  classified  and  shelf  listed  by  these  public 
spirited  young  women. 

Oil  City. 

Miss  Julia  Kupp  has  resigned  her  position  as  librarian  of  the 
Carnegie  Library  of  Oil  City.  She  goes  to  the  New  York  Public 
Library  system.  It  is  a  serious  loss  to  this  library  to  lose  Lliss  Kupp. 
Her  successor  has  not  yet  been  appointed. 

Pittsburgh. 

The  resignation  of  Miss  Charlotte  Elizabeth  Wallace,  of  the  East 
Liberty  Branch  of  the  Carnegie  Library  is  a  loss  to  Pennsylvania  as 
well  as  Pittsburgh.  The  Commission  wishes  to  give  appreciative  ac- 
Imowledgment  at  this  time  for  the  services  of  Miss  Wallace  to  the 
work  of  the  State. 

Miss  Alice  Hazeltine,  formerly  librarian  of  the  Oil  City  Library 
and  recently  of  the  Children’s  Department  of  the  Carnegie  Library, 
has  been  appointed  librarian  in  charge  of  the  Hazlewood  Branch. 

Williamsport. 

A  very  important  addition  to  the  facilities  of  the  James  V.  Brown 
Library  was  made  by  the  opening  of  an  art  and  subsidiary  reference 

f 

room.  This  is  located  over  the,  stackroom  and  is  21  x  50  feet.  Here 
wall  be  kept  the  valuable  collection  of  Pennsylvania  history  owned  by 
the  library,  sets  of  the  standard  authors  and  the  magazines  which  are 
not  of  immediate  use  in  the  reference  room,  and  the  collection  of  art 
books.  This  library  now  contains  about  17,000  volumes. 


MONONGAHELA  VALLEY  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Monongahela  Valley  Library  Association  held  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  including  the  smaller  libraries  of  Southwestern  Pennsylvania,  at 
Braddock,  May  13,  1909. 

How  to  give  the  library  its  proper  place  in  the  community  was  the 
general  subject  for  discussion  at  the  morning  session,  with  Miss  Daisy 
Mary  Smith,  President  of  the  Association  in  the  chair. 
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Mr.  W.  F,  Stevens,  of  the  Carnegie  Library,  Homestead,  spoke  on 
“How  to  attract  men  to  the  Library.”  He  thought  one  way  to  have 
men -use  the  library  was  to  have  such  hooks  as  would  be  helpful  to 
them  in  their  different  lines  of  business ;  and  to  send  them  from  time 
to  time  lists  of  these  books.  A  personal  invitation  or  a  card  of  invita¬ 
tion  to  visit  the  library  usually  creates  an  interest  and  is  successful 
in  bringing  some  men  to  the  library  who  otherwise  would  not  think 
of  entering  such  an  institution  so  presumably  too  educational  for 
them. 

Miss  Eleanor  Carver,  of  Sharon  Buhl  Club  Library  presented  the 
topic,  “Advertising  the  Library.”  She  advocated  the  daily  papers 
as  one  of  the  best  means  of  advertising  the  library;  first  by  having 
them  print  a  list  of  all  new  books  as  they  are  received  into  the  li¬ 
brary  ;  secondly,  by  having,  at  least  once  a  week,  a  space  in  the  daily 
paper  devoted  to  Library  Notes. 

l\Iiss  Lillian  Hirth,  of  the  Carnegie  Library,  Homestead,  spoke  in  an 
interesting  manner  on  “Special  Lists  and  Bulletins,”  and  seemed  to 
feel  such  work  was  productive  of  only  the  greatest  good. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Daigh,  of  Connellsville,  in  her  talk  on  “How  to  give 
the  library  its  proper  place  in  the  community”  was  very  decided  in 
her  opinion  that  the  librarian  must  be  broad-minded  and  very  human. 
The  wise  librarian  will  not  only  know  and  take  an  interest  in  books 
but  must  also  be  keenly  interested  in  the  people  and  life  about  him. 

Mr.  Kobert  P.  Bliss,  of  the  State  Library  Commission,  closed  the 
morning  session  by  giving  a  graphic  and  entertaining  address  on  the 
work  the  Commission  is  now  accomplishing  throughout  the  State. 
The  outlook  was  most  hopeful  and  the  report  of  this  much  needed 
work  was  gratifying  to  all  present. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  by  Mr.  Thomas  Addenhrook, 
trustee  of  the  Carnegie  Library,  Braddock,  on  the  subject,  “What  the 
Trustees  Expect  of  the  Librarian.”  Mr.  Addenhrook ’s  ideal  was  a 
high  one,  and  his  talk  practical  and  instructive. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Wright,  of  Duquesne,  spoke  on  the  topic,  “What  the 
Librarian  Expects  of  the  Trustees.  ’  ’  His  suggestion  that  there  should 
be  perfect  harmony,  oneness  of  purpose  and  an  abiding  confidence  be¬ 
tween  the  librarian  and  the  trustees  was  a  good  one. 

One  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the  meeting  was  the  Round 
Table,  conducted  by  Mr.  George  H.  Lamb,  of  the  Braddock  Library, 
on  the  subject  “The  Relation  of  the  Library  to  the  Schools.” 

The  question  was  opened  by  Miss  Della  McMeans,  teacher  in  Home¬ 
stead  schools,  on  the  subject,  “How  the  library  can  help  the  schools.” 
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Miss  Hazel  R.  Clifton  of  the  Beaver  Falls  Library  then  took  np  the 
topic,  ^‘Scholars  in  the  Reference  Department.’’ 

Miss  Henrietta  Allen,  a  teacher  in  the  Braddock  schools,  presented 
the  subject,  ‘‘Danger  of  Scholars  Reading  Too  Much,” 

The  question  was  then  opened  for  discussion  and  as  the  Braddock 
schools  had  been  dismissed  for  this  session,  and  there  were  about  two- 
hundred  teachers  present,  the  subject  was  discussed  pro  and  con.  But 
it  seemed  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  that  librarian  and  teacher  were 
each  of  the  same  opinion  still  and  that  the  coming  together  had  not 
resulted  in  a  better  understanding.  Many  teachers  have  not  yet  come 
to  realize  that  the  school  only  represents  the  few  introductory  page» 
in  the  life  of  a  child  and  that  the  library  must  after  all  be  the  work 
shop  for  the  many  years  that  are  to  follow.  Too,  the  majority  of 
teachers  seem  not  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  direction  of  his 
pupil’s  reading  is  by  no  means  the  least  of  his  duties.  Therefore  it 
is  as  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  know  books  as  the  librarian.  Many 
years  ago  Richard  De  Bury  declared,  “Whosoever  acknowledges  him¬ 
self  to  be  a  zealous  follower  of  truth,  of  happiness,  of  wisdom,  of 
science,  or  even  of  faith  must  of  necessity,  make  himself  a  lover  of 
books.  ’  ’  So  surely  the  modern  teacher  as  well  as  the  modern  librarian, 
should  have  greatly  progressed  beyond  this  old  Benedictine  monk  of 
six  hundred  years  ago,  and  is  not  only  a  lover  of  books  himself  but  is. 
striving  to  make  all  mankind  lovers  of  books. 

One  of  the  pleasant  memories  of  this  meeting  is  the  social  hour 
when  over  the  festal  board,  so  thoughtfully  and  beautifully  prepared 
by  the  staff  of  the  Braddock  Library,  the  librarian,  teacher  and  trus¬ 
tee,  exchanged  ideas,  gained  a  wider  Imowledge  of  life,  renewed  their 
ideals  and  received  new  inspiration  for  work  to  follow.  After  all  it 
is  personal  contact  that  will  bring  results  and  as  this  was  all  so  de¬ 
lightful,  the  harvesting  from  this  meeting  promises  to  be  an  abundant 
one. 


NORTHWESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY  INSTITUTE. 

The  Northwestern  Pennsylvania  Library  Institute  was  held  in 
Corry,  June  17,  18.  The  district  was  well  represented  and  several  of 
our  New  York  State  neighbors  joined  us,  to  the  benefit  and  pleasure 
of  all. 

The  meeting  was  opened  on  Thursday  afternoon  in  the  high  School 
building  with  Mrs.  Hard,  of  Erie,  in  the  chair.  The  Rev.  L.  S.  Shu¬ 
maker  welcomed  the  institute  with  a  few  words  of  appreciation  of  the- 
work  of  the  library.  Miss  Lucy  D.  Waterman  then  read  a  paper  on 
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the  ‘‘Kelation  of  the  Librarian  to  the  Community.”  This  we  are  glad 
to  give  our  readers  in  another  part  of  this  issue.  Miss  Sill,  of  War¬ 
ren,  spoke  of  ‘‘Summer  Hours  and  Work,”  suggesting  ways  in  which 
the  work  might  be  arranged  to  suit  the  changed  conditions  in  the  hot 
weather. 

In  the  evening,  Mr.  Robert  P.  Bliss,  of  the  Free  Library  Commis¬ 
sion,  gave  a  talk  on  “The  Librarian  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Book.” 
He  spoke  of  the  librarian  as  the  leader  in  literary  matters.  As  leader 
she  must  be  in  advance  of  everyone  else  and  she  should  therefore  not 
be  disappointed  nor  discouraged  to  find  others  behind  her  and  slow 
to  appreciate  her  work.  Miss  Breene,  principal  of  the  Corry  High 
School,  discussed  “The  Llission  of  the  Library  in  a  Small  Town.” 
Her  paper  was  so  good  that  we  are  planning  to  publish  it  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Library  Notes.  JMiss  Haynes,  of  Erie,  closed  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  evening  with  a  paper  on  work  with  children. 

Friday  morning  was  devoted  to  a  round  table  under  the  leadership 
of  Miss  Helen  U.  Price,  of  the  Free  Library  Commission.  Various 
subjects  of  interest  in  the  smaller  libraries  were  taken  up  and  inform* 
ally  discussed. 

Following  this  session  the  visitors  were  taken  for  an  automobile 
ride  around  the  town  by  some  of  the  good  friends  of  the  library  and 
were  then  served  with  a  delightful  lunch  by  the  ladies  of  the  city. 

At  the  business  session  Miss  Carver,  of  Sharon,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  ;  Miss  Sherman,  of  Bradford,  vice-president,  and  ]\Iiss  Dunn,  of 
Titusville,  secretary. 


